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OUR TASK 


With malice toward none, 
With charity for all, 

With firmness in the right, 
As God gives us to see 
the right, 

Let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; 

To bind up the nation’s 
wounds; 

To care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, 
And for his widow, and 
his orphan; 

To do all which may 
Achieve dnd cherish 

A just and lasting peace 
Among ourselves 


And with all nations. 


—Abraham Lincoln 
Second Inaugural Address 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 


Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Clarence R. Skinner is liberal preacher, author, teacher 
and former dean of Tufts School of Religion. He is known 
throughout liberal and religious circles of America. In this 
issue he gives us a most important contribution in Prejudice, 
What It Is and What It Does. Dr. Skinner’s article is as inter- 
esting as it is important. 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, outlines in 
clear, nontechnical language the relation between Trade and 
Peace. Secretary Wallace points out what Christians too often 
overlook: “Religion and economics can be strong partners in 
building peace.” 


Clinton Lee Scott can say more in fewer words than most 
men. Don’t Race Your Motor is a penetrating article. 


Devere Allen, director and editor of the Worldover Press, 
in his new column, This is Your World, has some shattering 
things to say about the atomic bomb, by reporting an inter- 
view with “two of America’s foremost nuclear scientists.” 


Bruce W. Brotherston’s Russell Lecture, Human Nature in 
Science, Ethics, and Religion, is concluded in this number, 
with Part Two. 


Alfred C. Lane, onetime geology professor at Tufts and 
well-beloved friend and teacher of Congregationalists and 
Universalists, makes arousing statements anent Atomic Energy 
and Good Will. Dr. Lane, of the Harvard class of °83, was 
eighty-three January 29, 1946. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy writes for spoiled children, about Miss 
Chop and Change. Could you be one? 


The Bells Ring Again 


When the city of Brussels, Belgium, was liberated from the 
Germans, a British chaplain moved in to take charge of the 
Scottish Presbyterian Church, which had been a landmark for 
generations. Allied troops coming down the street were greeted 
by the ringing of the church bells, which had been silent all through 
the occupation. Their wonderment was appeased when it was 
found that a Catholic woman, living nearby, had personally guarded 
the Presbyterian property from pilfering and vandalism, and as 
soon as the Germans had gone she led her neighbors in, forcing the 
doors, and cleaned the interior and opened the belfry. 


Later the Royal Air Force men repaired the roof, and the 
Belgian Westinghouse Company presented a complete new unit 
for a heating system. The whole community came to worship at 
the first service—National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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A Parable of Pyramids 


It is not the Pyramids that are ancient but the eternal granite of which they are made; which 
had been equally ancient though yet in the quarry. For to make an eternity we must build with 
eternities; whence the vanity of the cry for anything alike durable and new, and the folly of the 
reproach—your granite hath come from the old-fashioned hills —Herman Melville. 


' ONUMENTS to the distorted egos of little men 
who shut themselves away from their fellow men 
in life and in death—such now are the pyramids that 
mar the solitude of North Africa’s waste land. There 
they are, in futile isolation, indifferent to the needs of 
men. Their walls recede from all other walls, slanting 
upward only to meet in a useless point where there is 
no room for men to stand in fellowship to contemplate 
- the eternal stars. They seem venerable, indeed, almost 
eternal, because they are huge and ancient. But they 
are neither venerable nor eternal. Some day the shift- 
ing sands or the rolling ocean will cover them. The 
pyramids and their builders will be forgotten. 


Perchance the sea and sands will recede again, after 
ages, and men will come that way who have need of 
houses and highways. These men, freed from false 
gods and superstition, will do what men before them 
failed to do. They will quarry into those ancient piles, 
marveling, perhaps, that the rock grows more abundant 
as they delve deeper. From the eternal rock these 
men will build, not pyramids, but homes and highways. 
Splendid cities and broad, open gateways and highways 
to bind home to home and city to city. And the eternal 
rock will no longer waste itself, rising to a useless point. 

For it will provide broad courts where men may gather 
in free fellowship and without fear raise their eyes to 
the stars. 


But today the pyramids still stand, in useless isola- 
tion, still venerated by fear-bound souls. Our world is 
full of pyramids, and only a few of them are in North 
Africa. We call owr pyramids by other names than 
their architectural counterparts, but pyramids they 
are, with walls moving away from all other walls and 
little room on the top for men to gather in free fellow- 
ship. Much of the woe of this world comes from man’s 
bemused preoccupation with pyramidal construction. 
The pyramids that fill the world and crowd man to the 
brink of chaos are sovereign governments, exclusive 
nationalisms, exclusive religions, and proud racisms. 


Our proud racialisms are minor pyramids that 
clutter civilization. Like the African minor pyramids, 
when the polished facing is removed, they are seen for 
what they are—shapeless masses of mud and slime, 
sour soil in which grow only poisonous weeds. These 
structures we must destroy, or their vile contents will 
destroy us. 

Our great pyramids, on the other hand, are not as 
ancient or as venerable as we think, but they are built 
of good stuff, “ancient though yet in the quarry,” and 
are more eternal than the hills. Although the design is 
imperfect, the great pyramids of our culture and 
government and religion are not solely the product of 
slave labor; neither were they builded by oppressors 
and cajolers of the people. They were hewn by man’s 
hopes and aspirations, quarried from the integrity at 
the heart of the universe. Many times the builders 
erred. Hopes were misguided, aspirations twisted and 
sullied by greed. But the work went on and the build- 
ing rose, not on hate and greed, but on man’s care for 
his fellow man. 


He hath showed thee, O man, what is good: and what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men... 
are endowed by their creator with the inalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


From such stuff of eternity our fathers builded. And 
the structures were neither tombs nor monuments but 
habitations and strong fortresses. Yet the design is 
wrong, in a world made little and crowded by man. 
The pyramid now crowds the world and threatens to 
become man’s tomb. 

If we are to keep on living, we must “Make way for 
brotherhood, Make way for Man.” Men must build 
homes for Man, and ample courts, broad highways and 
stout bridges, that bind home to home and city to city, 
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linking man everywhere to his brother man. 

Both fools and fainthearted cry, “It can’t be done.” 
The fool thinks we must destroy all that is old forth- 
with and build with something new. The fainthearted 
fears that God will destroy all and begin again with 
something new. But there is nothing for man or God 
to build with but the old eternities. . . whence the 
vanity of the cry for anything alike durable and new, 
and the folly of the reproach—your granite hath come 
from old-fashioned hills.” 

The old eternities are here. Integrity and good 
will are not fancies of imagination but facts of history. 
With them, man has builded. With them man can 
rebuild his structures, even while he lives in them. 

The not-so-ancient and not-so-venerable pyramids 
of exclusive nationalism and religion must go, but from 
their “eternal granite” we can build a citadel for all 
men. 


SUPPORT THE O.P.A. 


HE Office of Price Administration has, of course, 

made mistakes, but when the final reckoning is in, 
historians will label the work of O.P.A. as one of the 
great services to our whole people during a critical 
period of the world’s history. 

The battle of the O.P.A. is not yet won. Indeed, 
the most critical time for this organization, which has 
so far done so much for so many of us, is right now. 
Forces are at work trying to break the system of price 
control, which alone has stood between all of us and a 
ruinous inflation. If the men who want the price- 
control structure broken have their way, we will enter 
on an upward spiral of prices and wages which will 
bring indescribable hardship to almost all of our people. 
When we say this, we do not presume to hold that 
there should be no single instance of upward revision 
of prices or wages. What we fear is that the few 
legitimate revisions in price structure may be seized on 
and used as instruments for breaking the whole struc- 
ture of price control. 

This is an area in which the individual citizen can 
help, by co-operating in price control. One thing that 
every citizen and taxpayer can do and should do is to 
give full support to the Office of Price Administration. 


ON PREPARING FOR OUR GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


IHE General Assembly of the Universalist Church 

of America to be held at Akron, Ohio, April 25-30, 
will be a most important occasion. Major issues affect- 
ing our policies and activities as a church for many 
years to come will be brought before the delegates for 
action. Every church should choose its delegates 
several weeks in advance of the Assembly. The dele- 
gates should be given ample opportunity to know the 
mind of their congregations in matters to be voted 
upon. 

THe CuristrAn Lraper will soon present facts and 
opinions from both clergy and lay members of the 
fellowship on the outstanding issues. These data should 
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be used freely by our people for discussion groups and 
parish meetings. 

We are a democratic body, and we prosper only as 
our policies are worked out, understood, and agreed 
upon by all of us after free and frank debate. 


WE HAVE NOT OUTGROWN PESTALOZZI 


E have not outgrown Pestalozzi; and so we do 

well to join in spirit with the people of Zurich, 
Switzerland, who celebrate this month the bicentennial 
of their famous citizen. Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 
was born January 12, 1746, the son of Italian Swiss 
Protestant parents. He gave his life to courageous 
educational experiment and teaching of children. His 
insights are as good today as they ever were, in spite 
of generations of educational experiment. It is still 
true, as he proclaimed, that love is the first law of the 
teacher, and that the pupil’s individuality must be 
regarded as sacred. 

Western civilization forgot the truth of Pestalozzi’s 
contention that moral culture is the primary aim of 
education. The fruit of tHis forgetfulness has been 
reaped in blood and tears in our generation. Pestalozzi 
believed that physical and mental education should 
always go hand in hand; that observation is the founda- 
tion of instruction; and that strength and independence 
of mind is the goal, rather than mere information. 
Unlike the extreme radicals of a later day, however, he 
saw clearly that learning must precede judgment. 

Some American educators would do well to cease 
from their preoccupation with the minutiae of methodo- 
logy and turn to the principles of Father Pestalozzi. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
FEBRUARY 17-24, 1946 


CCN Peace As In War—Teamwork” . . . is the 

I slogan for the thirteenth annual nationwide 
observance of American Brotherhood Week, sponsored 
during the week of Washington’s birthday, by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. ‘ 

Our national unity, brought about by common peril, 
is endangered now that the thunder of the guns is 
silenced. Prejudices forgotten or laid aside during the 
stress of war are picked up again when the normal 
processes of peace are resumed. But the duties of 
peace demand teamwork as sternly as do the tasks of 
war. 

President Truman, in a message to the National 
Conference, declared: “The armies of the United 
Nations won a conclusive victory over the forces of 
tyranny which exploited racial and religious hatred to 
divide the world and destroy freedom. The good world 
of the future must be built on the foundation of the 
recognition of the dignity and rights of each individual, 
whatever his race, creed or national background. I 
hope that in every community throughout the country 
our people will meet together to rejoice in the greatness 
of the land which belongs to all of us, and to pledge 
themselves to the continuance of that loyalty which 
will unite our country as the leader of peace and the 
happy home of all our citizens.” 
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Prejudice, What It Is and What It Does : 


Clarence R. Skinner 


# you stand before a window which has many 

defects such as waves and air bubbles, the landscape 
will seem distorted. Straight houses lean at dangerous 
angles, persons suddenly develop strange bulges and 
their anatomies shrink into strange caricatures. The 
mind is a window which has the power to give strange 
shapes to reality. Through the defects of our prejudices 
we may see the good as bad and the bad as good; 
truth becomes error and error becomes truth. The 
human mind (by which we mean the total psychic 
energies of the organism) is a creative force. It rarely 
records facts with photographic exactitude. It is not 
a passive mechanism, but is rather constantly creative. 
It introduces into a picture what does not actually 
exist and it omits what does exist. It may turn purples 
into greens, and blues into yellows. This is the major 
fact we have to deal with in trying to understand 
prejudice. The human mind is an active, creative 
agent, always striving to superimpose its own imperious 
will upon the objects with which it comes in contact. 
It is as Shakespeare described it, “a foolish, extrava- 
gant spirit, full of forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, 
apprehensions, motions, revolutions.” This is the glory 
and despair of human nature. It accounts for poetry 
- and romance, for hate and war. 

Thus, prejudice is one of the most important forces 
affecting the character and behavior of human beings. 
No area of emotion, thought or action is immune to 
its inflyence. The least harm that it can do is to distort 
truth. The worst that it can do is to make life unbear- 
able for its victims. 

What is this potent force which distorts the human 
mind, warps our judgment, brings unearned misery or 
undeserved privilege to hundreds of millions of lives, 
tears the social structure apart, holds classes and sexes 
in submission, and frequently wrecks nations? Surely 
it is one of the paramount euties of thoughtful and 
right-minded people to understand the nature of preju- 
dice, to study its operations and to enlist their energies 
in the struggle to overcome it. 

An analysis of the word will reveal a simple and 
obvious meaning: The prefix prae connotes before, and 
the main stem judicum implies judgment. It follows 
that the word means judgment before. 

Prof. Kimball Young defines this term as “the 
making of a decision or the adoption of an attitude or 
a belief in advance. It is perversion of rational judg- 
ment by self-interest or group interest.” Prof. Josiah 
Morse makes it synonomous with “a mental cramp 
or tension which renders an individual unable to see 
or consider anything but from a single point of view.” 
- Taking the term judgment in its widest sense as in- 
cluding emotional presuppositions as well as purely 
intellectual decisions, prejudice might be defined as 
that attitude which sets the thought or feelings of per- 
sons for or against any object before such object has 

been adequately and impartially examined. 
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consider desirable. 


ws. 


In all true cases of prejudice, some form of con- 
clusion has been arrived at before a thorough testing 
and proving. An assumption has been adopted which 
precludes complete fairness and impartiality. A preju- 
diced person does not approach a situation objectively 
or scientifically, but brings to it a predetermined atti- 
tude. Facts pass through the mind as light passes 
through a refracting medium. They are bent ard 
polarized. 

- The reason why we form biased judgments of things 
present and unfair predictions of things to come is that 
the past lives in the present and influences the future. 


No human being living in a normal social group is 
allowed to discover the meaning of life for himself, 
nor is he allowed to interpret it as he himself sees it. 
He cannot approach any major issue de novo. Parents, 
neighbors, *schools, churches, newspapers, politics, 
radios, and business see to that. We are not permitted 
to run wild and experiment to our heart’s content. 
Tradition precedes us, surrounds us and points our 
way. The mores environ us like the air, and in our 
defenceless youth we accept them as among the stab- 
ilized, “given” facts of the universe. Walter Lippman 
says: “We are told about the world before we see it. 
We imagine most things before we experience them. 
And these preconceptions, unless education has made 
us aware, govern deeply the whole process of per- 
ception.” 

Some persons may conceive the mind of a young 
child as being a tabula rasa, but we know that such a 
concept is unsound. Standards, codes, loyalties, prin- 
ciples, dislikes, aversions are presented to a youthful 
mind long before it can make rational judgment and 
select for itself. As the twig is bent, the tree will 
grow. Therefore, everything possible is done to bend 
the twig in the particular direction which a group may 
Youth may writhe and rebel at 
the process, but the strength of one undeveloped mind 
is puny beside the monolithic power of society. 

Every experience tends to rouse a bias in us toward 
every other experience if it is in the same area. If we 
are unhappy and irritated as children when we first 
study mathematics, we are apt to carry a prejudice 
against every aspect of the subject into later life, even 
to the extent of despising the irksome job of making 
up a budget and computing an income tax. If we 
delight in the early lessons in history, we are apt to 
acquire a “mind-set” favorable to the widest applica- 


. tions of the subject. If our first experience with mar- 


riage is cruel and disillusioning, it may turn us against 
all men or women and make us misanthropes for life. 
Our first contact with individuals from other races or 
religions may easily give our judgments a strong bent 
for or against others in the same category. The total 
complex we call culture so colors our outlook upon life 
that we cannot entirely escape its deep conditioning. 
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Let us turn to a few concrete examples of the work- 
ing of the prejudiced mind. 

In 1830 there was a debate in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives on the introduction of rail- 
roads. A report on one speaker read: “It was pre- 
mature. It would cost an enormous sum of money and 
would be worth little or nothing. He begged the 
House to pause, to have mercy upon the people, to have 
some compassion. .. . How would turkeys, butter and 
eggs look after coming over a railroad thirty miles an 
hour? How would pigs and passengers travel over it 
together in the same car?—If they must have a mag- 
nificent project, he would go the whole length, and 
would try to bring heaven down to earth, or earth to 
heaven.” 

This is typical of the mind-set which has opposed 
practically every step in the direction of new discoy- 
erles and inventions. Doctors have fought bitterly 
against new theories and techniques for overcoming 
disease. People have been considered “mad” for even 
discussing the possibility of airplanes and radios. Heads 
have been chopped off for daring to think new thoughts 
about the sun and stars. 

But prejudice is most pronounced in the fields of 
religion, philosophy, ethics, politics and social relations. 
The reason is not far too seek. In these areas there are 
few, if any, exact measures. We cannot apply a yard- 
stick to Plato and say he is superior to Aristotle. We 
cannot put the Baptist and Methodist Churches into 
a tube, boil them, analyze the result and pronounce in 
favor of the Baptists. Of two candidates for mayor— 
O’Brien and O’Sullivan—it is not easy to prove that 
O’Sullivan is better. Between races and nations it is 
hard to arrive at an impartial judgment. Are the 
Norwegians better than the Swedes? Are the Jews 
better than Chinese? 

Few honest persons will deny that, in their judg- 
ment on such questions as the above, their minds are 
biased by preferences, aversions, unscientific prejudices. 

“When I was a little girl,’ a woman wrote, “just 
starting to school, someone told me that in all the 
Catholic churches the Catholics kept weapons and 
ammunition in the basements, all ready at the slightest 
provocation to make war on the Protestants and kill 
them. The same person told me that she knew a 
Catholic lady who had said that she could ‘wade in 
Protestants’ blood up to her knees with a smile on her 
face.” 

Those of us who can see the absurdity of these two 
types of prejudice may smile, but we must remember 
that there have been millions who could not see the 
absurdity, and because of the resulting bitterness men 
and nations have waded through both Catholic and 
Protestant blood. 


In the days when Chinese laborers began to increase . 


in the United States, a bitter antagonism arose against 
them. They were ministerpreted and maligned in 
violent language, even by officials in high places. Read 
these words from the Congressional Record in 1888. “At 
first, while few in numbers, they were docile, meek, and 
subservient. . . . But as their numbers increased they 
began to display their natural dispositions, and they 
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passed frem petty pilferings to robberies; from light 
dissipations to sensualities; from praiseworthy neatness 
to uncleanliness; from little assaults to murder; from 
willing workers to arbitrary usurpers of many indus- 
tries... . Regardless of human Irfe, they would today, 


if they knew themselves powerful enough to escape 


vengeance which should follow the deed, murder every 
white man and boy in the city, and only spare the 
women and girls for a fate worse than death.” 

When our emotions are aroused, when fear of com- 
petition reaches a high tension, there is almost no 
depth to which the human mind will not descend to 
express its irrational scorn. Desire to be loyal to truth 
is lost in the fierce onslaught of hate. We care not 
how we hurt and slander other races. When prejudice 
is in possession of our faculties, we lash out against our 
supposed opponents with every means at our disposal. 
We paint them as liars, cheats, murderers, rapists— 
anything which will help us to maintain unfair advan- 
tage over them. 

Two of the most virulent forms of modern prejudice 
are those affecting negroes and Jews, the former illus- 
trated in the United States and the latter in Germany. 

James Weldon Johnson, an American negro, was a 
man of the highest culture and refinement. He was a 
musician, author, teacher, consul abroad, and in every 
sense a gentleman. 
biography, Along This Way, he tells an exceedingly 
dramatic incident which illustrates the meaning and 
terror of race prejudice. 

He was asked by a woman of very white skin to 
help her in criticizing some literary work. He promised 
that he would meet her in the public park in Jackson- 
ville after he had finished his day’s work. He was seen 
to go to the park bench where the young woman was 
waiting. A group of white men summoned a posse of 
soldiers and finally confronted him with leveled guns. 
He realized that a single false move meant death. He 
looked the men steadily in the eye, came forward, 
demanded to be taken before a judge, was accompanied 
to the city where he was finally brought before an* 
authority who fortunately knew him. After an inter- 
view it was established that the woman with unusually 
pale white skin was a “negro”; that is, a drop of colored 
blood flowed in her veins, and the “case” was dismissed. 

This may seem fairly harmless, but Johnson says 
that for years he would wake up at night in a sweat- 
ing fright, looking into the barrel of a gun. And all 
this because of prejudgment, because we in the United 
States refuse to think of the negro as an individual. 
We insist upon classifying him according to our fears 
or dislikes, and he suffers irreparable harm as a result. 

The most dramatic and terrifying example of preju- 
dice in all history is the case of the Nazi attitude 
toward the Jew. It is a combination of scapegoatism, 
prejudice, hate and extermination. It serves the basest 
passions in human nature, and we must be constantly 
on the alert for its recrudescence in every country of 
Europe as well as in America. Millions of people will 
never again be able to think normally of the Jews, 
such has been their emotional conditioning. When the 

(Continued on page 61) 
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In his intensely interesting auto-. | 


Trade and Peace 
Henry A. Wallace 


HE policy of the Good Neighbor is the practical 
application of the principles of religion. A revival 
| and expansion of trade between good neighbors during 
the next few years will profoundly influence our prog- 
ress toward the great goal of enduring peace. The 
relationship between international trade and world 
peace is not always understood, but it becomes clear 
if we think in terms of human needs and of the good 
_ life so greatly desired by all members of the human 
family. 
__ World peace must be built on the firm foundation 
of political stability and economic security within each 
nation. In the war-ravaged countries of Europe and 
the East, the immediate and urgent problem is to pro- 
vide people with the basic things they need—food, 
‘clothing, shelter—and with the means for reviving 
their agriculture, their industries, and the vast mechan- 
isms of distribution. Then, and then only, will these 
countries be ready for political adjustments and stable 
_ governments and for friendly relations with other 
countries. 

UNRRA and certain private organizations are try- 
ing to give immediate relief where needed to sustain 
life itself; permanent rehabilitation must be undertaken 
_.by the people themselves and by their governments. 
But the countries ravaged by the war cannot rehabili- 
tate themselves without obtaining basic products from 
overseas and from each other. Whatever the form of 
payment—cash, credit, or barter—each country’s 
most urgent shortages must be filled before it can hope 
to establish a stable economy. Food, clothing, house- 
hold goods, construction materials, machinery and 
machine tools, raw materials and fuel—these and many 
other items are needed in great volume. 

During the war all countries, those outside of the 
war zones as well as those in which the war was 
actually fought, found it hard to keep their industries 
' going and to maintain their normal way of life, because 
many of their usual sources for raw materials and prod- 
ucts were cut off. This experience and the present 
emergency, during which war-torn countries cannot 
provide for their own basic needs, have driven home 
the fact that the economic well-being of every nation 
is dependent on international trade. The present great 
demand for materials and products, resulting from war- 
time destruction and interruption of normal trade, is 
exceptional only in its size and range. For, at all 
times, the countries of the world are dependent one on 
another, are members of one family. 

In building the structure for the United Nations 
Organization, the governments represented at the San 
Francisco Conference recognized this interdependence 
in creating an Economic and Social Council. Provision 
is made through this body for collaboration of the 
nations in their many and varied peacetime activities 
in order to promote, as stated in the Charter, “the con- 
ditions of stability and well-being which are necessary 
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for peaceful and friendly relations among nations.” We 
may expect fruitful results from the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, one of the specialized instru- 
mentalities to be set up under the Economic and 
Social Council. 

During the next few years, the United States will 
be the principal country that can supply other coun- 
tries with the products and materials they so urgently 
need. For a time, we shall doubtless have little diffi- 
culty in finding markets abroad for almost any goods 
that we can spare, and our exports will be much greater 
in volume than they were before the war. Fortunately, 
this situation will do much to ease some of our own 
reconversion problems, for in supplying these foreign 
markets we will provide jobs for millions of our own 
workers. Much of the demand from abroad will be 
for wheat, cotton, tobacco, fruit, lard and other staple 
agricultural products, and for railway equipment, 
trucks, tractors, industrial machinery and other prod- 
ucts of our heavy industries, of which we have either 
surpluses on hand or potential productive capacity. 

But we need to look ahead beyond this period of 
replenishment. 

Within a few years, the countries now eager to buy 
from us, that are indeed dependent on buying from us, 
will be approaching their own normal volume of pro- 
duction, and other countries will have re-established 
their capacity for export. The financial reserves and 
the credits now being used to pay for importations 
from the United States will be largely depleted. Our 
foreign customers must somehow have sufficient dollars 
to pay for the American products they may wish to 
buy and we may wish to sell, and also to repay us for 
the goods we supplied on credit. Sound business pro- 
cedure, our own long-term national interest, even our 
hopes for world peace demand that we plan now to 
make this situation possible. 

Our great mistake during most of the period be- 
tween World War I and World War II was that we 
did not see our foreign trade problem as a whole. We 
promoted the expansion of our exports, and for a time 
the lending of our surplus funds abroad. At the same 
time we unduly restricted imports by our tariff policy. 
Thus we closed the principal way in which foreign 
countries could repay us for exports and for our finan- 
cial investments. We must plan better this time. We 
must keep ever in mind that international trade is a 
two-way road, and that in the long run we must buy 
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from abroad through imports of goods and services at 
least as much as we sell through exports. 

First, we need to find ways of widening the range 
and increasing the volume of foreign goods which we 
can import advantageously for our own industries and 
consumers and with a minimum dislocation of our own 
production. Second, we should encourage American 
travel in foreign lands. A billion dollars spent abroad 
by American tourists is just as effective in enabling 
foreign countries to pay for our exports as a billion 
dollars paid out by us to those countries for imports 
into the United States. Quite apart from this aspect 
of money spent abroad by American tourists, wider 
travel in other countries contributes toward better 
international understanding. Third, we should look 
with favor upon the sound investment of an appre- 
ciable part of American savings in foreign loans and 
enterprises, for such investment will rebuild and de- 
velop the resources of other countries. Witness the 
long-term investments which the British made in the 
nineteenth century in opening up less developed coun- 
tries, including the building of railroads and factories 
in the United States. It resulted in the greatest expan- 
sion of world trade and the most rapid rise in standards 
of living ever experienced. 


Steps Taken by Congress 


Our Congress has taken many steps within recent 
months to meet the long-range needs of our own for- 
eign trade and to discharge our present responsibility 
as the chief nation able to help other countries regain 
economic security. 


The President has been given renewed authority to 
conclude trade agreements with foreign countries for 
the reciprocal reduction of tariffs and other interna- 
tional trade barriers. A sizable expansion in the 
loanable funds of our Export-Import Bank has been 
authorized, and arrangements are being concluded with 
various governments for credits to cover their large 
immediate purchases of American goods, insofar as 
they cannot at present make payments for these goods 
through imports. The two Bretton Woods Agreements 
have been ratified: For an International Monetary 
Fund to aid orderly adjustments of the foreign values 
of currencies and to tide over countries with temporary 
exchange difficulties, and for an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the purpose of 
which is indicated by its name. 


But this country cannot by itself set the pattern for 
commercial and financial relations between the nations 
of the world. This depends on the co-operation of 
many nations and on adjustments of diverse needs 
and interests. Unfortunately, many countries, faced 
with special problems and uncertainties in this postwar 
period, have less freedom than the United States in 
choosing the road ahead. Herein lies the difficulty in 
developing a co-ordinated and consistent program for 
international trade. 

Unless present trends in many foreign countries are 
soon modified, world trade may be seriously curtailed 
after the replenishment period through import permit 
systems, exchange restrictions, trade-diverting prefer- 
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ences and discriminatory trading arrangements, and 
higher import duties. In addition, government trading 
or state-directed trading, practiced by some countries, 
is likely to increase. Some of these current measures 
and trends may be temporary and precautionary. In 
the main, however, they are likely to become the con- 
trolling conditions of trade unless the United States 
takes courageous leadership in a program for expanding 
world trade on a liberal basis. 


The total volume of international trade is depend- 
ent upon economic activity in the chief industrial 
countries, especially in the United States. If we come 
through the reconversion period able to support close 
to full peacetime employment and a high and stable 
level of business operations, we will naturally be in a 
position to use large amounts of imported raw materials 
of many kinds and luxuries from a wide range of foreign 
sources. Imports to fill these large demands would 
increase the purchasing power of many countries and 
put an end to their fears of a possible slump in the 
markets and prices for their exports. As a result, 
severe restrictive controls on importations into these 
foreign countries would be eased automatically. 


Thus it is clear that a prosperous America, utilizing 
its own human and material resources to the fullest 
extent, is the greatest single contribution we can make 
to the revival and expansion of international trade and 
to the prosperity of foreign countries. 


Only concerted international action, however, can 
adequately handle certain situations that obstruct 
world trade. In the field of currency and finance, the 
Bretton Woods Agreements have already been worked 
out by joint international consultation. Parallel to 
these agreements, and recognized as essential to their 
effective operation, is a program for the reduction of 
trade barriers and other restrictive practices by as 
large a number of nations as possible. Such a program 
must be developed without delay, so that each coun- 
try’s domestic program to provide for high employment 
may suppert rather than frustrate economic advance- 
ment in other countries. : 


Before such a far-reaching program can be put 
before the family of nations with much likelihood of 
success, there must be substantial agreement as to 
general objectives among the principal trading coun- 
tries. In this connection, the recent economic discus- 
sions at Washington between officials of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, the two leading com- 
mercial nations, were of the utmost importance, since 
they dealt with commercial policy problems as well as 
with the settlement of our Lend-Lease accounts and a 
loan to the United Kingdom. Both countries were in 
substantial accord on our own long-range trade objec- 
tives and on the general approach to an international 
program of economic reconstruction. But the United 
Kingdom, unlike the United States, is not free to work 
out such a program until more immediate problems are 
solved; namely, how to finance imports needed during 
the replenishment period, and how to deal with war- 
born foreign debts, commonly referred to as “the 
blocked sterling balances.” 
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It may be necessary.for us to help some foreign 


countries to solve such specific problems so that they \ 


may then be free to support a broad international pro- 
gram. The British situation is a case in point. Our 
producers and exporters have been clamoring for the 
United Kingdom and other British countries to give 
up their tariff preferences with the Empire and their 
present systems of exchange control, which are dis- 
criminatory and restrictive for American trade. If sub- 
stantial progress is to be made toward these objectives, 
and if the United Kingdom is to join with us in urging 
acceptance of the broad proposals for expansion of 
world trade and employment, financial backing must be 
provided. 

Such backing is given in the proposal now under 
consideration to extend to the United Kingdom a 
credit of $3,750,000,000 at moderate rates, repayable 
over a long term of years. Without such help the 
' British feel that they will be forced further to tighten 
the sterling bloc and the Empire preferential system, 
continue wartime bulk trading and exchange restric- 
_ tions, and enter into exclusively bilateral arrangements 
with outside countries that are largely dependent on 
the British market. If such restrictive action is taken, 
no foreign country would be more injured than the 
United States. Not only would our exports decline, 
but the general market for wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
and other commodities for which we have surplus 
production capacity would be depressed. 

Although the British situation is now prominent, 
_ owing to consideration of the proposed credit, many 
of our other Allies, chief among them the U.S. S. R. 
and China, also need financial assistance in re-estab- 
lishing their economies. In addition, the Latin 
American countries and others not directly affected 
by the* war are anxious to develop their natural and 
industrial productive possibilities, and they look 
mainly to the United States for financial credits. 

Assistance to the countries of Europe and Asia in 
recovering from the destruction of the war, and to 
other countries in the general development of their 
resources, will go far in restoring and expanding inter- 
national trade, and will promote our own domestic 
economy and that of the other countries. But the 
effect of such assistance is ever more significant and 
far-reaching. We shall be making an investment in 
the well-being of all peoples. Such well-being is essen- 
tial for political stability and for the maintenance of 
world peace. 

These matters of economics and of trade, of indus- 
trial activity and reconstruction are more closely 
related to the ideals of religion than has often been 
appreciated. Loans and expanded trade agreements 
will come more rapidly and with less difficulty if the 
rank and file American who really wants peace studies 
these proposals. Ministers and church people can help 
greatly by having a discussion of these practical 
economic programs on the agenda of their church 
forums. This kind of hard civilian thinking is as im- 
portant now as it was during the actual days of the 
war. Religion and economics can be strong partners in 
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Don’t Race Your Motor 
Clinton Lee Scott 


PERSON can be likened to the motor that has 
within its mechanism a power that even for self- 
preservation needs to be imparted. Detached from this 
function of conveying its power, it burns itself out. 
Life needs to be externalized, to spend itself, not in a 
whir of self-consuming agitation, but in turning wheels 
and lifting burdens. At the core of personality is 
potential power that needs to be harnessed to the wants 
of the external world. 

Relaxation and solitude have their valuable place 
in normal living. Here is a way of generating strength, 
of regaining poise, health and alertness. The prizes of 
solitude and prayer are lucid moments in which a quiet 
power is generated at the heart of life,.when body and 
mind and spirit rehabilitate their resources. It is a 
method by which the individual equips himself to with- 
stand the impacts of his environment, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

But the power thus gained must be released. Not 
to use it is not only to lose it, but also to destroy the 
means by which it is generated. It is too bad when we 
get all tangled up over the salvation of our souls, and 
altogether absorbed in our private thinking. There are 
persons with a self-concern that tends to morbidity. 
They are racing their motors without going anywhere. 
Such persons need to lose themselves in some cause 
greater than themselves. Hitching our wagon to a star 
is a good idea, but some of us need to hitch our star to 
a wagon. Wholesome living is a kind of balance be- 
tween stars and wheels, heaven and earth, meditation 
and action, inner strength and good works. 

Probably no one is altogether normal, and if he were 
normal there would be no one perfectly equipped to 
appraise his normality. We are all a little crazy. This 
makes us interesting to one another. But we approach 
a normal or balanced state when our faculties are so 
integrated that we live abundantly on all levels of 
experience—physical, mental, and spiritual. 


PREJUDICE, WHAT IT IS AND 
WHAT IT DOES 


(Continued from page 58) 
word is spoken a picture will rise in their heads—a 
picture unreal, and lurid, and they will base their action 
on this picture rather than upon reality. 

It is certainly the strangest irony that in these days, 
when there is more education than ever before, we 
have failed so dismally in learning how to use our. 
minds. We have spent hundreds of millions on what 
to think, but comparatively little on how to think. We 
have almost completely ignored the great problem of 
emotional education, which is basic to the establish- 
ment of a decent and just social order among men. 

Power must be made moral in this atomic age. If 
we continue to manufacture prejudice, rousing our 
destructive passions, and at the same time put in man’s 
hands the ability to wipe out his fellow man, it may 
indeed be the doom of humanity. 
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F ANYBODY OWES YOU a couple of dollars, 
l you’d better collect it now. Or if you want to 
marry someone, dispose of an enemy, read a classic, 
see the Grand Canyon, write a play, you’d better hurry. 
Unless, that is, you are willing to get together with 
other people, make the necessary sacrifices of time, 
funds, and ancient prejudices, and help abolish war. 

NOT ORIGINAL with the writer is this idea. It is 
what I have heard from two of America’s foremost 
nuclear scientists, whose research had a lot to do with 
development of the atomic bomb, and who know a lot 
about it, even though they did not work on it directly. 
They are not sworn to secrecy. Each is high in his 
field; each holds an important post in a great uni- 
versity. Both participated in work highly regarded in 
wartime Washington. Neither is an alarmist, keeping 
aloof, instead, from those fellow-scientists who have 
predicted horrors such as chain reactions that might 
explode the world or radioactivity that might make 
redheads out of all the blondes. 

SLEEPING BADLY since Hiroshima, they have 
been harassed less by remorse over the use of the bomb 
thus far, than their inability to make laymen, especially 
military men, comprehend the doom that hangs over 


humanity unless people everywhere can be aroused.’ 


They sputter furiously at politicians who fancy that 
the United States can be kept secure by superior atom 
bomb preparedness. They believe that warships, com- 
pulsory military training, present uses of armies, are 
already as obsolete as the dodo, and that even military 
aviation soon will be. 

NO EXAGGERATION is all this. You do not 
have to agree. Skeptical, I came away sobered, shaken. 
One of the experts had drawn a detailed diagram. of an 
atomic bomb, saying, “This may be like one of those 
used on Japan.” A less cautious associate whispered, 
“That actually is the Nagasaki bomb.” It was alarm- 
ing because so simple. No wonder these men grow 
warm around the atoms when they hear someone 
objecting to the Truman-Atilee program of condi- 
tionally sharing the “secret”! The big job is securing, 
separating, and purifying the uranium so that every 
bit is uniform. Even that, the two men insisted, 
could be done in big countries in two to four years and 
before long almost anywhere. 

ENGLAND TURNED GLACIAL? That is what 
the second expert, an eastern nuclear specialist, sees as 
a distinct possibility if one of the tests at sea should 
get out of control. Britain and western Europe have 
the latitude of Labrador. If the Gulf Stream were 
diverted from its course, the British Isles would become 
centers for an Eskimo civilization. If calculations went 
wrong in a Pacific test, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington could quite possibly be converted into frigid 
areas pleasanter for seals than humans. This expert 
was angry at the idea of having tests at all. “No more 
bombs should be made or used,” he declared. 
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This Is Your World 


Devere Allen 


WIPING OUT NEW YORK, said this famous 
physicist, would be easy when the “know-how” gets 
around. “All you would have to do would be to cook 
up a small bomb, drop it into the ocean off Manhattan, 
and six feet of water would sweep across the highest 
point of that island, cutting off power and drowning 
everybody in the subways. We have been figuring 
equations here in the lab, on the basis of how much 
energy it takes to move a certain amount of water. 
With one of the biggest bombs we have the knowledge 
to make right now, we believe a tidal wave 150 feet 
high could be created.” 

STILL EASIER! “Look,” he exclaimed, sensing a 
certain doubt. “It will become all too easy, if we go on 
manufacturing the things. A warped or nationalistic 
mind could make it simple. You check in at a hotel in 
a big metropolis. You have a suitcase. You put it in 
the closet. You check out and hop on a train. Ten 
hours later—boom!” He dropped his crayon, and when 
it hit the floor I jumped. “All right,” I conceded, “I’m 
afraid. But will it do any good to scare people?” 

FEAR USELESS. “Fear is always useless,” he 
said, “unless it leads to constructive action. We've 
got to take atomic techniques and atomic machinery 
out of military hands and turn them over to scientific 
experts under the United Nations Organization for 
peaceful uses. This will eventually mean going further 
than the Moscow agreement. We've got to make the 
world organization a really good one. We've got to 
quit thinking about punishing warlike acts, and think 
more about their prevention. We've just got to stop 
wars altogether. And everybody will have to start 
working at that job.” These frightened men of science 
think we'd better hasten. —Worldover Press. 


Handel's “Messiah” Binds 
Peoples of East and West 


HIS Christmas a very fine community rendition of 

the Messiah was presented to the public here in 
Honolulu by twenty participating choruses—Army, 
Navy and civilian—and the Honolulu Symphony 
Orchestra. The program opened with the Song of 
the United Nations by Shostakovich, and the Messiah 
was presented as “the story of Christ who devoted his 
life to the ‘brotherhood of man.’ ” 

The words of the great poem, depicting the deep 
yearning of the people for deliverance from their ills, 
and their aspirations toward good, seemed especially 
expressive of our own time and our present world. 
This was reflected on hundreds of faces in the inter- 
racial but thoroughly American audience of Caucasians, 
Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos. 

Word has been received here, moreover, that 
Handel’s Messiah has been sung every Christmas by 
the Christians in Tokyo without any interference by 
the military or the government.—Worldover. Press. 
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Human Nature in Science, Ethics and 


Religion—Part Two 


1945 Russell Lecture, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 


Bruce W. Brotherston 


HE difficulty with defining science in terms of the 

methods of science is te methods, though vastly 
important, are always incomplete. No doubt there is 
one general statement of scientific method which will 
never need revision. It is the hypothetico-inductive 
method. But this statement, while it may involve the 
initial intention of science, has its eye upon the im- 
plementing operations, of which as yet the larger part 
is unknown, rather than upon motivation. It is with- 
out vision of the role of value judgments in science, 
and cannot provide an adequate definition. 

Defining science in terms of method has been a 
fertile source of confusion. Is science the method of 
controlled experiment, or of broad observations vali- 
dating your tentative idea? Again, there are opera- 
tions by which ideas arise to consciousness as well 
as those by which they are tested. Have these former 
no part in a genuine definition of science? They lie 
in a sphere not-open to sense, a sphere to be observed 
perhaps by Brentano’s “inner perception,” quite 
distinct from introspection which, as non-sensuous 
perception, Whitehead credits with a widening of the 
field of evidence for a neo-empiricism, quite beyond the 
scope of a sense empiricism. It is not likely to be the 
case, as some swiftly affirm, that all non-sensuous 
perceptions will find expression in terms of sense per- 
ceptioh. For the physiological counterpart of non- 
sensuous perception seems to be nerve processes and 
probably also somatic processes quite beyond any 
direct response from the nerve-ends of sense. It is 
probable that a tension to unity or to general fact, a 
tension which is the source of universals, is the prime 
disclosure of non-sensuous perception, which for a 
broader empiricism is taking the place of Platonic and 
Hegelian intellectual intuition. 

Science gets its nature from the end it has in view, 
and to define it in terms of method is to render the 
nature of science the most controversial of philosophic 
questions. It gets its nature from the universal value 
judgment which issues from the nature of reflective 
life—from human nature in its original foree—that the 
supreme good is the solution of life’s problems, the 
putting of life’s values into a working order for whose 
achievement all special value judgments must be kept 
where they belong, in the special fields.of inquiry, kept 
always from usurping the place of the universal value 
judgment of science, or of reflection, and impinging 
upon the operations of solution. 

That this motivation of science is an urgency ‘to 
make only existence judgments, judgments of fact, is 
quite true but it is not the whole story and does not 
exclude vagueness. A statement of the ultimate inten- 
tion of science implies and clarifies such’a proximate 
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statement. In every field which it delimits as a special 
inquiry, the prime intention of science is to solve the 
most general problem in that field. In physical science, 
for example, it seeks a general law under which all 
physical events, no matter how much they differ in 
appearance—the fall of an apple, the rise of a balloon, 
the trajectory of a cannon ball,—can be subsumed as 
special cases. If events come to view not known before 
which cannot be explained by this general law, the law 
of gravitation, a new principle is sought of which these 
newly-seen events are also special cases and the dis- 
turbed unity of solution is about to be closed in once 
more. This unity of solution is what moves science. 

This foundational character of science, that it is set 
upon harmonization, integration, unity, is well illus- 
trated in the recent history of economics. The classic 
economics set itself to the discovery of laws or general 
principles among the operations of economic value 
judgments in a social world which everyone admitted 
was outrageously what it ought not to be. The theory 
arose when capitalism was fat but still without its 
present apoplexy, and it took these regularities as 
being “laws of nature” and eternal principles. It was a 
partial theory motivated by the central value judgment 
of the capitalist. The theory of an economic order in 
which a self-centered drive in the economic man would 
work out to the good of all was an afterthought bor- 
rowed from physical atomism to give this economics 
the seeming unity of scientific intention. 

The liberal economics which is winning out today 
looks upon economics as the theory of human welfare. 
Within the wider interactions of the moral world, the 
economist still finds his economic laws—regularities in 
the operations of economic value judgments—but he 
no longer finds them to be fixed absolutes but more or 
less slowly or quickly changing relations as slowly or 
quickly as the whole social moral situation changes. 
But they are sufficiently stable to be imstruments to 
the end he has in view: The welfare of the human race 
—the harmonizing of economic value judgments in the 
whole field where they interact. It is his clear existence 
judgments made upon the economic value judgments 
of mankind which are to make possible the rise of a 
tentative idea as to the exclusion of some value judg- 
ments and such pressure upon others as to form a 
working order or unity, and this idea or policy gets its 
testing through a democratic convincing of the people 
that, if they elect to try it, it will be found to work. 
Economics has become a special, most important chap- 
ter in moral science which seeks to discover the, way to 
the: harmonizing of the moral judgments of all. men 
in active contact at any, time, which now. includes .all 
mankind.: 
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While, then, the general method of science is that 
of creating only existence judgments by the hypo- 
thetico-inductive method, the full nature of science is 
defined only in the fact that a value judgment behind 
science—that is, in the scientist as man—is operating 
to produce this general method. In fact the value 
judgment peculiar to the scientist as such and the 
general method of science are the subjective and 
objective sides inseparable in the same _ scientific 
process. Only by seeing them as such can science be 
comprehensively defined. Put wrong emphasis upon 
eithér side and it becomes partial. Science is a passion 
for creating general methods in all fields of experience, 
which will throw common light upon the solution of all 
special problems in those fields. It is the imspired 
producer of order and unity in each field of experience 
and between all fields of experience. At this point 
philosophy enters as what it properly is, the most 
general science. 

The separation of any field of science from the total 
field of reflective life is a useful artifice but only an 
artifice. The field where it seems most distinctly to be 
more than an artifice is the field of physics. There are 
no value judgments in the subject matter of physics, 
and since by the intention of science no special value 
judgments may impinge upon the operation of its 
method, it seems to be completely cut off from the life 
of value. This appearance was long enforced by a 
spurious historical alliance of physics with materialistic 
atomism. The appearance is also spurious. An in- 
clusive value judgment holds place in the motivation 
side or subjective side, the inner side, the inspired and 
passionate side of science which operates in physics 
as really as it operates in moral and religious science, 
so that the claimed all-the-way disinterestedness of 
physics is a tour de force. Is it not true that the 
prestige of physical science is due not so much to its 
discoveries, as such, as to their usefulness, their inter- 
play with human life in general? This interplay is of 
the essence of every special science. At the present 
moment the physicists passionately desire their power- 
ful science to be controlled and directed effectively 
toward human unity. Their involvement in life came 
to transparent issue in their revulsion of feeling in the 
first discoveries leading to the production of the atomic 
bomb. The scientist’s first glimpse of so effective an 
instrument of destruction brought him a revulsion of 
feeling just as his discovery of a means of constructive 
advance brings his most sincere satisfaction. It is not 
possible to abstract; for the original intention of science, 
the motivation of science, is precisely the most general 
tendency in reflective life, that of the inclusive solution 
of the problems of life. This motive is the urgency of 


the spirit, the desire of the heart, the directive force , 


toward democracy and the substance of religion. 

It is, then, perhaps not a very wide proposal that a 
study of the motive that has impelled science in its 
total application as we have outlined it—to the physical 
world, to the world of life, of mental operation, of 
morals, of economics and politics, of religion—is a prime 
asset in enabling the liberal to clarify his view of human 
nature as against that of the Nazi or the cynic. 
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Atomic Energy and Good Will 


Alfred C. Lane 


N a number of places lately, it has been suggested 
I that the development of the atomic bomb was 
associated with hate. 

But hate is the father of lies, and not of -facts. 
Madame Curie, when she discovered an element which 
stayed hotter than its surroundings, had no hate in 
her mind. Albert Einstein, though as a Jew he might 
have had good reason for hate, did not connect hate 
with Hitler, when he suggested that matter could be 


For the passion for the solution of general problems 
directing the solution of all special problems the re- 
flecting liberal, coming to himself, finds to be the basis 
of human nature. He is the scientist at last acknowl- 
edging the value directive involved in science and 
issuing in the value judgment that the supreme Good 
is the unstopped process of the solution of life’s prob- 
lems—the supreme value of unity in each special field 
of experience, and finally, of unity among all fields of 
experience. There is one ideal only which is instru- 
mental without being hypothetical: It is the ideal of 
unity or solution present, imperative, real, in every 
instance of reflective life. 

The most general native tendency of man is a 
religious spirit motivating science. 

A word in conclusion from the science of religion. 
Comparative religion and psychology of religion have 
made clear two most general facts: That religion affirms 
(1) a way of life which leads to a unity of values. 
Early man found a ritualistic system, positive and 
negative, as his way of holding life’s values together 
in the tribal unity. The Hebrew prophets, with Jesus 
of Nazareth as the last and greatest, took a realistic 
and truly scientific attitude toward morals, individual 
and social, and issued with a definition of the good as 
the sword beaten into the plowshare and the spear into 
a pruning hook. In the modern world the truly re- 
ligious way of life turns out to be the application of the 
best we know of our science to all fields of experience. 

But (2) religion from the outset has claimed to be 
not only the way of life but knowledge of the cosmos. 
It is always affirming that the values of life will ulti- 
mately be conserved. Life in its biological urgency, 
reflective life in its spiritual urgence, is a bill of credit 
from the cosmos—a promise. Religion affirms a special 
knowledge that the cosmos will honor its draft. 

Religion is the final integration. It integrates the 
value judgment which issues from the motivation side 
or subjective side of life and its science with the 
existence judgments on the objective side and declares 
the prime value judgment which issues from life’s 
urgency to be also an existence judgment. 

Whether this claim of knowledge on the part of 
religion can be affirmed as “warranted assertion,” or 
whether it be a value judgment making of itself an 
existence judgment quite without warrant is a further 
point of which there is much to say, but which lies 
beyond the limits of this essay. 
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all converted into energy. Accidentally, I ran across 
a photograph of Dr. Otto Hahn, who sent it to me in 
celebration of his sixtieth birthday, about 1939, just 
about the time that he was first able to split the 
uranium nucleus. He sent me his paper promptly, and 
I sent it on to Washington. 

In the article by Professor Evans in the January 
Atlantic Monthly, he calls attention to the fact that 
more lives have been saved through radioactive ele- 
ments than were destroyed by the atomic bomb. And 
_ Just the other day a cousin, well qualified to speak, 
suggested that by giving the Japanese good grounds 
for prompt surrender; the bombs saved half a million 
lives. 

When American soldiers ignorantly destroyed the 
great Japanese cyclotron, the most violent protest 
which I happened to notice came from a chapter of 
atomic scientists. 

Up to about three years ago, I knew a good deal 
about uranium and its disintegration, but I was not 
employed on the Manhattan Project, and since then 
there is much that I do not know, but I have known 
personally and corresponded with many of those who 
have been active in studying atomic disintegration, and 
the work has been international and co-operative. 

I know of but one of my correspondents who might 
be said to sympathize with Hitler. 

Constructive co-operation in finding the facts leads 
to confidence. Confidence leads to good will. Good 
will is the basis for anything like enduring peace. 

On the other hand, it is true that many of us have 
been so absorbed in our own specialty, in our narrow 
interests, either of self or of family or of group, that 
we have not paid enough attention to our duties as 
citizens of the kingdom of God. 

It seems to me, also, that we have overstressed 
security. Jesus said, “He that seeketh his life shall 
lose it,” and while he says that we should be ready 
for the coming of the Son of Man, that kind of pre- 
paredness of the rich man, whose soul was to be 
required of him, was not the kind of preparedness 
which he urged. Neither does the man who hid his 

pound in a napkin receive commendation. 

: We have power. We will not gain by abnegating 
it, by rushing to demobilize our armies and to stop 
spending money. We may use that power and our 
wealth, so putting it in the hands of bodies which will 
build up an international law of justice as to promote 
peace and good will in the One World. We shall not 
be sure of peace in any case, and we must remember 
that freedom, both for small boys and men, may be 
taken to mean freedom to fight! But the recent im- 
portant scientific studies on conscientious objectors, 
which show that the better fed men are, the less 
_quarrelsome, may guide us on the road to peace. 
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Admission of the Month 


Due to conditions beyond my self-control I did not 
come.—Letter to Red Cross, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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Miss Chop and Change 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


G | Ree” is a story my Great-Aunt Sophia used to tell 

me, and now I tell it to you. Once upon a time 
there was a Goose-Girl. She did not live to marry a 
Prince, as most of the Goose-Girls of fairy tales have 
done from the beginning of time. She became some- 
thing very different; for she was, you must know, 
already a Princess. Her father and mother, the King 
and Queen, had apprenticed her to a gooseherd because 
they were thoroughly “fed up” with her ways at the 
palace. From this you see that she was a very tire- 
some Goose-Girl, and was very far from leading the 
sweet and blameless life of all the Goose-Girls you 
have read about in the books. 

But I must begin at the beginning. The Goose-Girl, 
otherwise the Princess, had been born in a great palace 
and had several brothers and sisters, all charming 
children—a credit to King and Country. But the 
Princess of this story was from the first a troublesome 
baby. As a matter of fact, she was too thoroughly 
royal—that is to say, nothing would please her for long. 
She was full of fads and fancies, caprices and changes. 
When less than a year old, she would reach out her 
little hands for one thing, and then cry for another, and 
scream for the next, and howl for the fourth. As 
quickly as one thing was given she got tired of it and 
wanted something else. As she grew older she grew 
worse. Nothing pleased her for more than three 
minutes. No game, no toy, no place, no nurse, pleased 
her for longer. 

At last the King and Queen had a talk together, 
and decided that they must come to some agreement 
with a nice kind person to take full responsibility for 
the bringing-up of the Princess; and that was how she 
became a Goose-Girl. But the Goose-Girl didn’t change 
at all—at least, she didn’t change herself. She drove 
the geese hither and thither, always in search of new 
pastures (if you can speak of geese having pastures) , 
which did not please them at all; for geese, of the 
waddling, not flying, kind, are not extremely adven- 
turous birds. Besides, they did not get fat, and it is 
the business of waddling geese to get fat; and the goose- 
herd, otherwise the boss of the whole concern, was often 
cross and wished himself well rid of the changeable 
Princess. Miss Chop and Change he called her. 


One day the Goose-Girl had turned the geese away 
from the rich meadows down the steep slope by the 
rushing river. This pleased her a little because the 
river was constantly changing. Here she stayed, 
wandering about until nightfall. As the sun toppled 
over the hills into the sea and the mists rose over the 
river, the Goose-Girl began to wish she could be a 
wraith, ever changing and altering her shape. A 
wraith, you surely know, is a shadowy, ghostly thing, 
which lives on the mists over the river. Indeed, it lives 
in the mist and on the mist, for a wraith is mist itself. 
Sometimes a wraith takes the form of a beautiful girl, 
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always shifting and slipping away and going and re- 
turning. 

Just as the Goose-Girl was wishing to be a wraith, 
a queer little old man climbed stiffly up the bank, and, 
sweeping off his hat, he bowed low to the ground. “I 
am the Magician who wafts people to the Land of 
Heart’s Desire,” he said. “What may be your com- 
mand, fair maiden?” “Oh, waft me to where I may 
chop and change as often as I please!” cried the Goose- 
Girl. “I hate to do anything for long.” And before 
the last tired goose could waddle another step, the 
Goose-Girl has gone and the little old man had van- 
ished. And that was how Princess Goose-Girl, alias 
Miss Chop and Change, found herself in the Kingdom 
of her Heart’s Wish. 

It was lovely! No objections were raised to any- 
thing. In a week the Goose-Girl had been three hun- 
dred and seventy different things; but never any of 
them long enough to be any good at it. She had been 
a bird, a cow, a cloud, a flower, a mushroom, a butcher, 
a baker, a candlestick-maker, a tinker, tailor, soldier, 
sailor, rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief. And on 
coming to herself again, she was surprised to find she 
was very much thinner. “I suppose,” she sighed, “it is 


rather wearing—chopping and changing.” But on she ~ 


went. In six weeks she was as thin as a blade of grass. 


And then the dreadful thing happened. Looking at — 


herself, she said: “I am very slim. I wish I were a 
wraith in the mist on the river.” And in an instant 
she was. 


and out of the trees. No longer a Goose-Girl; only a 
maid of the mist. And never, never could she change 
again; for when you are a wraith, you have no real 
body to change. , 

So to this day over any river you may sometimes 


Thin as thin, filmy, grey, a little thing of | 
mist and chill, she hung over the river. She crept in 


see her, flitting sadly to and fre—a little wraith for — 


lovers to shiver at, and children to wonder at, and old 
ladies to fear lest they get sore throats. She is always 
shifting; but she is always a wraith in the mist, and 
always will be. 

When my Great-Aunt Sophia told me this story, she 
used always to finish up by saying: “And so you see, 
my dear little great-nephew, how important it is not 
to chop and change till you are fit for nothing at all.” 
But I am very grown up now, and would never dream 
of saying such a thing to you. I hope I know my 
place too well. For I am simply a story-teller; and 
that is the end of that. 


Dean Ratcliff Honored at Luncheon 


EAN John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College School 

of Religion was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by Victor A. Friend at the Boston City Club 
Tuesday, January 15. A representative group of 
Universalist laymen and ministers joined with Mr. 
Friend in honoring the new dean. Present were Mr. 
Friend, President Leonard Carmichael of Tufts, Dean 
Ratcliff, the Honorable Louis Annin Ames, New York 
City, Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. William Wallace Rose, 
Lynn, Massachusetts, the Rev. Robert Barber, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, the Rev. Ernest A. Brown, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, Dr. Stanley Manning, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, the Rev. Charles A. Monbleau, 
Malden, Massachusetts, Harold E. Sweet, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Tufts, Arthur J. Anderson, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, Tufts, the 
Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Chester A. Dunlap, Framingham, Massachusetts, the 
Rev. Arthur Webster, Salem, Massachusetts, Frederick 
L. Harrison, Somerville, Massachusetts, Col. Theodore 
Whitney, past president of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention of Universalists, the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., Barre, Vermont, A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, 
Universalist Church of America, Charles B. Ladd, 
Everett, Massachusetts, Samuel F. Parker, Lexington, 
Massachusetts, the Rev. Charles A. Wyman, manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House, Ralph Gardner, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
editor of Tar Curistran Leaner, Ernest A. Walters, 
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The New Head of Tufts College School 
of Religion Outlines Plans for the School 


Melrose, Massachusetts, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
president of the Universalist Church of America. 

Mr. Friend introduced Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
president of Tufts College, who presented Dean 


Ratcliff. 


In presenting Dean Ratcliff, President Carmichael 
said in part: “The problems of a school of liberal 
religion in the mid-twentieth century are many and 


varied. Fortunately Tufts is in reality a university... 


All of our schools contribute directly or indirectly to the 
education of young men who come to us to be trained 
for the liberal ministry. 

“The minister must be a leader of thought in his 
community. He must be able to read and interpret 
the new books. He must be able to interpret the great 
traditions of the past. Such leadership does not happen 
by chance. It comes about by the proper selection of 
men and by adequate training of them. One reason 
that I am happy that Dr. Ratcliff has been chosen 
dean of the School of Religion is that he is a nationally- 
known authority on the qualifications which allow an 
individual to succeed in various phases of life and 
particularly in education. Dr. Ratcliff has the technical 
and human qualities for the selection of able men. 

“The training of men selected involves maintaining 
interest, right motive, high morale, that unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge necessary to leaders. If we do the 
right. thing at Tufts School of Religion, we will turn 
out men who know how to be scholars while they 
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fulfill their routine duties. Ours is the task of building 
up the weak spots and utilizing the strong points of 
a program. Here the College of Arts and the Medical 
School can help. . 

“Our School of Religion is not and should not be 
large. It should always be staffed by able men. I 
prophesy fine things ahead for this fine center of 
training.” 

Thanking the men present for their interest in the 
School, Dean Ratcliff characterized that interest as 
“as good a start as any dean could have.” 


Said Dean Ratcliff: “I have no blueprint to offer 


you today. I speak rather of some of the things that 
I feel are important, and indicate the direction in which 
I believe the School should move. Our first need is to 
attract more advanced students. Under the present 
system we have produced some excellent ministers. 
For the future we must put more emphasis on reaching 
for college graduates. There is an immediate advantage 
in this procedure, in that it can more quickly solve our 
problem of shortage of ministers. In recruiting can- 
. didates for the ministry from college graduates, there is 
also the added advantage of improvement in the vital 
matter of selection. Under the present system of re- 
cruiting high-school graduates, the loss is bound to be 
greater than it would be in recruiting from college 
graduates. Our efforts in this direction have met with 
“most encouraging response to date. I am happy to be 
able to announce funds in hand for five graduate 
Fellowships. This is an excellent beginning. 
“Developments within the college itself are most 
promising for our program. We are in a favorable 
position as part of a larger institution on which we can 
draw in many important ways. The new Fletcher 
professpr of philosophy, Dr. George Bosworth Burch, 
will be related to the School in many vital ways. 


“We have splendid assistance from our new Depart- 
ment of Applied’ Sociology under its able leader, Dr. 
A. Warren Stearns, who has come into the work from 
the Medical School. Dr. Stearns’ intense interest in 
sociological training of physicians led a great founda- 
tion to inaugurate the work. This department will be 
a very great help to the School of Religion. Dr. Stearns 
understands our need. He once said to me in con- 
versation, ‘The clergyman needs exactly the same sort 
of sociological training as does the physician.’ Our 
present students have recognized the value of this 
department of sociological training. 

“The field of religious education presents a greater 
demand for trained personnel at the moment than does 
any other area in our work. Qualified teachers are 
scarce. Soon there will be double the present need for 
trained weekday School of Religion workers. There is 
now under consideration a proposal that seminaries in 
this area combine forces to meet this need. Tufts will 
be a part of this effort when it is implemented. This 
will give our students facilities unequaled anywhere 
else in the country. 

“There are other fields which we will explore, and if 
possible enter. We ought sometime to enter a definite 
training program in the field of personality guidance 
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and counseling. We have the background for that type 
of development. Here again the department of socio- 
logical training can help us, as can the Department of 
Psychology. We have already made some effort in the 
area of church administration, but we need to be 
pioneers and to experiment with teaching the field more 
directly. The greater use of the experience of men who 
have been successful in the field for help in training 
men for effective pulpit work is also a need. 

“The immediate needs of the School in which you 
can help are, first, recruiting high-quality leadership, 
and, second, publicizing the School to make it better 
known. Talk about your School in your churches and 
communities.” 

Following Dean Ratcliff’s address, Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, president of the Universalist Church of 
America, brought the greetings and good wishes of the 
Universalist Fellowship to the new dean. Harold E. 
Sweet, chairman of the Board of Trustees of Tufts 
College, and Arthur J. Anderson, chairman of the 
College Executive Committee, both spoke briefly. 
Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches, spoke of the great interest which he 
and Dean Ratcliff had long shared in high standards 
for the Universalist ministry and adequate training to 
meet these standards. Others who spoke briefly were 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn, the Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman, and the Honorable Louis Ammin Ames, past 
president of the Universalist Church of America. 
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A Jew Speaks 


All God’s Children 


By Armond E. Cohen 


A young American rabbi explains simply and 
candidly who the Jew is and what he wants, 
describes his religion, customs and attitudes, 
and refutes certain charges made against him. 
The author takes a definite stand on the 
question of a Jewish homeland in Palestine 
and presents a strong case in favor of this 
measure. Read his up-to-date account of 
this problem in the chapter entitled: “What 
About Palestine?” 
vigorous plea for better understanding of the 
Jews in the United States. $1.50 


The book closes with a 
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Reactions of 


THE DEITY, RADIO, AND STREET-CORNER 
UNIVERSALISM 
To tHe Eprrtor: 

May I put in my little bit against the insertion of the 
words, “not deity,” in our statement of faith regarding Jesus? 
To me, it is like a boomerang. We want to appear superior, 
better informed than that group who slammed the door in 
our faces when we sought entrance into the halls of The 
Federal Council; so we take our magnificent statement of 
faith and begin chiseling it into a little creed—as a sort of 
slap in the face to the door-slammers? Isn’t that beneath 
the dignity of Universalists? 

After all, is there not room in the UNIVERSALIST 
Church for those hosts of little men and women who are sure 
of the spiritual leadership of Jesus, who love the basic ideas 
of Universalism, yet have neither time nor inclination to 
delve sufficiently into the mysteries of history, science, and 
theology to prove for themselves exactly what were the facts 
regarding Christ’s origin? 

I am for keeping our statement of faith broad, and leav- 
ing the discussion of Christ’s deity to the pulpits and street- 
corner Universalists. In this connection, may I ask why the 
possibilities of radio have not already been used to greater 
advantage for the purposes of “Street-Corner Universalism’’? 
I can pick up a Catholic, Jewish, or Methodist broadcast on 
almost any Sunday, but never a Universalist service. Is 
there some reason, other than financial, why this condition 
exists? If not, can’t we remedy that? I believe there are 
many isolated Universalists, like myself, who would be glad 
to ‘contribute to a fund for broadcasts over national net- 
works. There are still many intelligent people in this part of 
the country who do not know of the existence of a church 
which denies hell-fire and brimstone, the miracles of Christ, 
the infallibility of the Bible as the word of God, and so forth. 
Yet they doubt the teachings of their own churches. It 
seems to me a very fertile field for “Street-Corner Universal- 
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ism. ' 
Mitprep Harper Davis 


Shelby, No. Carolina 


FROM A FORMER VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


To rue Eprror: : 
Tue Curist1AN Leaper’s presentations are timely and 
readable, and the flair in cover-page designs is good. 
A Happy; Prosperous New Year to you all. 
Cuartes H. Emmons 
Orange, Mass. 


Our Readers 


DEAN OHRENSTEIN AND THE DEITY 


To THE Epiror: 
I agree with you most emphatically in your comment on 


Dr. Miles’ article. 

There is no evidence whatsoever that the separation of 
religion from real life comes from belief in the deity of Jesus. 

And you are profoundly right in keeping negatives out of 
a statement of belief! 

How easy it is for “liberals” to become dogmatic—in their 
own way, of course! 
Epwarp W. ORENSTEIN 
Starr King School, for the Ministry, 

Berkeley, Calif. 


NOT A PENNY OF PUBLIC FUNDS FOR BREWERS 


To THE Epiror: 

The editorial in the January 6 issue, criticizing the inde- 
fensible policy of the R.F.C. in continuing the wartime 
subsidy on wheat grits for distillers, is the first, I hope, of 
many editorials that will appear in 1946 bearing down hard 
upon some aspect of the liquor problem. 

Not a penny of public funds should be given directly or 
indirectly to any distiller or brewer. The liquor traffic came 
out of the war with huge profits. Some $50,000,000 a year is 
spent by the industry for its advertising of alcoholic bey- 
erages, according to a published statement of the public- 
relations director of a large distiller. 

Strickland Gillilan, well-known journalist and _ lecturer, 
discussed liquor advertising and its potential reactions in a 
letter to the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Dec. 8, 1945, 
saying: “It was my understanding, a few years ago, that 
the liquor dealers, along with me, were horrified at the effects 
of the law known as ‘prohibition.’ What has changed their 
attitude? I take for granted that this attitude has changed, 
because I see clearly, along with other observant people, 
that they are making herculean and frantic efforts to bring it 
back, with reinforcements. They are buying beautiful and 
expensive advertisements in most of the magazines and other 
publications to usher in an era in which everybody drinks 
whiskey and whose rising generation will get the impression 
that intoxicating liquor, rather than bread, is the staff of life. 
. . . The effort of liquor dealers to persuade everybody, in- 
cluding those who would speedily become hard drinkers, to 
get busy and imbibe, is a direct disservice to the human 
race. ... Their present policy is stupid.” 

Rosert F. NEEDHAM 
Arlington, Mass. 
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Universalism in Holland—Notice from Committee 


Correspondence and Bundles must be sent to separate 


ALL BUNDLES AND KITS GO TO THIS ADDRESS: 


UNIVERSALIST SERVICE COMMITTEE 
31 East 35th St., New York City. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE AND MONIES GO TO THIS 


. UNIVERSALIST SERVICE COMMITTEE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Home Is a One-Way Srreer. 
liam Heyliger. 
$2.00. 

This is more than a story of a battle 
or a campaign. We read of a badly- 
wounded boy who awakes in a hospital 
after a hard Sicilian battle to find him- 
self seriously wounded. He discovers 
that he has not merely a badly-injured 
leg, but also that he is horribly wounded 
in the face. Then begins his long strug- 
gle toward recovery. Will he always be 
lame? Can plastic surgery restore to 
him a presentable face or will he always 
be shunned by his wife, family, friends 
and the community in general? We see 
him gradually improving, but the recov- 
ery of his-morale gives the story of as 
-real a battle as any soldier meets on the 
field of action. 

This book makes good reading. It 
grips the attention far more than the 
average war story, and you will remem- 
ber it after you have read it. At least 
it will make you think, even while you 
are enjoying the love story that runs 
through the book. You may not agree 
with the author when he has the soldier 
say that ninety per cent of his recovery 
is up to himself, but nevertheless when 
you finish the book you will still be 
thinking about it, and will not feel that 
you have wasted your time. 

A. IncHam BIcKNELL 


By Wil- 


Westminster Press. 


New een enerie on Peace. A Sym- 
posium edited by George B. de Hus- 
zar. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 

This is a book which should have 
been read by every delegate before go- 
ing to the recent Cleveland Conference 
on the Churches and a Just and Dur- 
able Peace, and should be read» by 
everyone who studies the message of 
that Conference, soon to be published. 
It is a series of eleven essays by mem- 
bers of the University of Chicago fac- 
ulty: An introductory essay by the edi- 
tor, dealing with the problems of peace 
in general perspective, and the others 
with the problems viewed from the 
standpoints of geography, history, eth- 
nology, economics, sociology, law, edu- 
cation, psychology, philosophy and _ re- 
ligion. 

The book is valuable for concrete 
suggestions of the general principles 
which must be followed in making ad- 
justments in each of these fields, but its 
chief value lies in the fact that it serves 
to emphasize the complexity of the 
problems involved in making a real 
peace. It is necessary to approach 
them, not just from the standpoint of 
adjusting boundary lines or economic 
relations or international law, but from 
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all ten, at least; for there are problems 
to be solved in each of these depart- 
ments of human thought and action. 
There is needed a more general real- 
ization of this fact, if we are to find 
the way to a lasting peace. 

In every such symposium by different 
men the reader finds differences in the 
value and clarity of their writings. 
which may be due to the authors them- 
selves, or to the previous interests of the 
reader. J was particularly attracted to 
the essay on the legal problem by Prof. 
Quiney Wright, of the Department of 
International Law, because of the clear- 
cut way in which he stated it, and also 
because his father was one of my teach- 
ers at Lombard. 

The last section of the chapter on the 
Psychological Problem is headed “The 
Importance of the Psychology of Peace.” 
It left me wishing that the author, Prof. 
David Slight, would write an entire 
volume on that subject. 

As so often happens in books about 
peace, so in this: Both the editor and 
Prof. Slight misrepresent pacifism, con- 
fusing it either with passivism or with 
appeasement, apparently ignorant of the 
kind of pacifism that is active, and, in 
the best sense, aggressive good will. 

The book leaves one with divided 
emotions. It could make one _pessi- 
mistic, because the problems of peace 
are so diverse and difficult and will re- 
quire so much wisdom and patience as 
well as good will, if they are to be 
solved. But the book is also a tre- 
mendous challenge to people of all sorts 
of interests to co-operate in building a 
peaceful world, each contributing out of 
his own wisdom and experience, but 
not undervaluing those of others. 

Two sentences, one from the editor 
and one from Prof. James Luther 
Adams’ concluding essay, “The Reli- 
gious Problem,’ may summarize the 
book: “The winning of the present war 
depends to a great extent on science— 
the results of physical science. The win- 
ning of the peace depends to a great 
extent on science, too—the sciences of 
human . relationships.” “A just and 
lasting peace will come only in the way 
in which war comes, that is, when it is 
inevitable.” 

It is the task of the Church to make 
peace inevitable. 

Srantey MAnnina 


Tue Lance or Loneainus. By Prince 
Hubertus zu Loewenstein. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

This is another in the endless series of 
stories woven about the trial and cruci- 
fixation of Jesus. The crisscross politi- 
cal and religious currents of controversy 
in Palestine under the Roman occupa- 


tion are well portrayed. The best-known 
historical characters, Pilate, Herod, the 
High Priest, act out their miserable 
parts in the great drama with plausible 
realism. The central character of the 
story is not Jesus but Longinus, the 
young, uncorrupted Roman centurion. 
Longinus’ men guard the court where 
the trial is taking place. Longinus’ in- 
terest is first that Roman justice be not 
sullied. His contact with Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and his knowledge of 
Jesus from a youthful fellow officer lead 
him in some mystic way, not entirely 
clear to this reader, to conclude that 
Jesus is the saviour of the world. The 
story is well written but moves with 
over-slow pace. Protestants will find in 
it a distinctly Roman Catholic flavor. 


JBL, We 

@ 
Your Prostem—Can It Be Sotvep? 
By Dwight J. Bradley. Macmillan. 


$2.00. 

As one reads this book, the thought 
occurs that the title might better have 
been “Your Problem Can Be Solved,” 
because, as Dr. Bradley unfolds his 
purpose in writing the book, chapter by 
chapter, the reader is made «aware of 
techniques for self-analysis that should 
help anyone with a problem to reach 
the root causes. 

It is an old truism that any problem 
which is clearly stated is half solved. 
Out of a long and varied experience 
the author shows the need of “facing 
up to the facts,” which, once faced and 
honestly confessed, are on the way to 
being solved. A listing of the Table 
of Contents is in itself provocative. For 
instance: The Truth about Your Prob- 
lem—Of What Are Human Problems 
Made? — The Know-How of Problem 
Solving—How to Diagnose Your Prob- 
lem—Six Typical Problems and Ways 
to Their Solution—How Does Your 
Problem Look Now?—and What Next? 

This is no book of hearsay. This is a 
book born of vital experience, warm 
human sympathies, and deep insight 
into the human heart. Dr. Bradley 
knows that there is no royal road of 
easy escape from the consequences of 
misdirected spiritual forces. He knows 
that there is a way—as old as the teach- 
ings of Jesus, and that way calls for sac- 
rifice and service and the forgetting of 
self. Perhaps we all know that there is 
such a way, but this book will help any- 
one willing to work at his problem (and 
who does not have a problem?) to solve 
it, and to be that much more of a man 
or woman because he or she has become 
what Dr. Bradley insists that we all 
must become: Problem-Solvers, not only 
for ourselves, but for others. 

Water H. MacpHerson 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Bosten 3. 


Yes, I go to kindergarten at 
Jordan Neighborhood House. 


BROTHERHOOD IN ACTION 


Many changes have taken place ou 
Tynes Street in Suffolk, Va., since my 
last visit in 1941. Freshly-painted 
houses, attractive yards, good sidewalks 
give evidence of the improved economic 
condition of the residents. Because of 
your help, Jordan Neighborhood House 
has been improved, too. In 1941 it was 
dingy, the windows were loose and sag- 
ging, there was no sign to tell what it 
was, and there was only a dirt path lead- 
ing to the house and clinic. Now it is 
well painted, has new windows, a ce- 
ment sidewalk, and a large sign telling 
what it is and under whose auspices 
it is run. The yard cannot compete with 
the lovely ones of some of the neighbors, 
but it is neat and provides an excellent 
place for the children to romp and play. 

Over seventy scrubbed and shining 
children greeted us, November 7 and 
8, for Mrs. Willis had announced these 
as visiting days to meet Miss Winches- 
ter and Mrs. Wood. The normal at- 
tendance at kindergarten is between 
forty and fifty, so the extra children 
. squeezed into the old benches in the 
corners of the rooms. All participated 
happily in the songs and games, listened 
eagerly to the story told by Mrs. Chap- 
pelle, and enjoyed a play period in the 
yard on the slide, in the sandbox, and 
with Peter Bunny. 

Plans for the future call for a nursery 


school, more toys, games and puzzles for . 


the kindergarten, and a lending library 
of good children’s books. May we count 
on your help to achieve these goals? 


Mapetyn H. Woon, Chairman, 
Suffolk Committee 
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WE BEGIN YEAR WITH 
THANKFUL HEARTS 


Our hearts are overflowing with grati- 
tude for all of the good things said and 
done by our many Universalist friends 
throughout the country. Not only at 
Christmas, but frequently during the 
year, packages, words of cheer and good 
will have come. Were we to become 
discouraged it couldn’t last long, be- 
cause Universalists everywhere have 
placed such profound faith in what we 
are endeavoring to do. 

Our kindergarten is fast rising to the 
place held in earlier years by the Jordan 
School. Principals, teachers and par- 
ents recommend it because the child 
who has attended Jordan Kindergarten 
kas learned the rudiments of group life. 
The enrollment is above average because 
we still try to meet the needs of as 
many as we can. Each child taken in 
means that another parent who has to 
work may go with the assurance that 
her child is being cared for properly. 
Among the activities during the day are 
clay modeling, free-hand drawing, in- 
door games and dramatization. 

The Mothers’ Clinic, under direct 
supervision of the Health Department, 
also meets a genuine need. A number 
of mothers have been given layettes, 
suitable clothing for themselves, sup- 
plies of soap, oils and powder. These 
are made possible by liberal contribu- 
tions of friends. The Prenatal Clinic 
averages from fifteen to twenty-four 
patients per week. The Well-Baby 
Clinic, held once a month, is also largely 
attended. 

Our daily prayer and constant hope 
is that what we do here will always 
warrant your assistance. 

Annige B. Witnis 


CLUB WORK AT JORDAN 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


With the hope of spreading more in- 
Huence and rendering greater service to 
the community of Suffolk, Va., two 
clubs were organized in connection with 
the Jordan Neighborhood House—the 
Home Makers’ and Story Hour Clubs. 

In the Home Makers’ Club are four- 
teen girls at present, whose ages range 
from eleven to seventeen years. These 
girls meet on Wednesday afternoons at 
the recreational center. However, last 
winter during the fuel shortage many of 
the meetings were held at the Jordan 
Neighborhood House. 

The purpose of this club is to develop 
interest and knowledge in improving 
home conditions and skill in handeraft. 
Members have lessons in cooking, home 
and table decorations, art and plain 


sewing. Some of the articles made last 
year were scrapbooks, health posters, 
greeting cards, laundry bags, pot hold- 
ers, handkerchiefs, dish towels and nap- 
kin rings. The girls are now enjoying 
making “beanies” and bags out of old 
felt hats. Prior to the Christmas koli- 
days the members made stuffed toys 
and repaired old toys for younger chil- 
dren of the family and friends. 

The Story Hour Club, which meets 
Thursday afternoons, is composed of 
boys and girls from seven to eleven 
years of age. One week the time is used 
for playing games; the following, it is 
devoted to story-telling. Members en- 
joy listening to stories, and ask that 
many of them be repeated. There are 
a few books in the library that can be 
used and also taken home. 

During our game period, dominoes, 
Chinese checkers, donkey’s tail and par- 
lor games are played. We have found the 
game period to be helpful. It not only 
provides recreation and pleasure, but 
helps to develop wholesome play 
habits. We are hoping to have more 
games and books, so that we may 
better meet the needs of these children. 


TuetMa D. CHAPPELLE 


TOWARD RACIAL UNDER- 
STANDING AND GOOD WILL 


What Churches Can Do 


Demonstrate in practice and policy 
their belief in the worth and dignity of 
every human being. 

Include in service to returning war 
personnel all veterans of whatever race, 
creed or national origin. 


Open membership and fellowship with ™ 


no barriers because of race or national 
origin. 
Have persons of different racial and 


national origins teach in church schools * 


and lead in other church activities. 

Sponsor study groups, forums, fellow- 
ships in worship and other interracial 
means through which men learn co-op- 
eration in meeting common needs and 
mutual interests. 

Give support to the doctrine of 
brotherhood by standing against dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed or 
national origin in employment, educa- 
tion, housing, recreation, ete. 

Urge our Government, by petition and 
other means, to stand for independence 
or self-government of colonial peoples, 
within a fixed term wherever prac- 


ticable, and in the meantime insist upon | 


genuine international trusteeship through 
the United Nations Organization. 

—From “A Day of Decision!”—Federal 
Council Interracial Publication No. 61. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
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- Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


FRIENDLY 


HOUSE, 


CANTON, 


NORTH 


CAROLINA 


A NORTH CAROLINA LETTER 


As the new year offers itself to us, in 
many homes across the land similar 
scenes are being repeated; in some there 
is happy reunion; in others, bright 
expectancy or complacency and resigna- 
tion; and in some, courageous accept- 
ance of grief. Churches are like the 
people that compose them, and some of 
these characteristics belong to our North 

‘Carolina churches. Since we Universal- 
ist women have such a warm place in 
our hearts for our fellow Universalists of 
North Carolina, I know you will be 
interested in their present status and 
welfare.” 

The Rocky Mount Church congrega- 
tion sorrowed to accept the resignation 
of the Rev. W. H. Skeels, who had 
served them so faithfully, though the 
people were glad that the Skeels planned 
to make their permanent home in the 
community. The nursery school which 
Mrs. Skeels has run so successfully for 

_ several years will be continued in a new 
building, which, at this reading, should 
be completed. In September, the church 
called a new minister, the Rev. Robert 
Emerson Davis, formerly of Carthage, 
N. Y. Mr. Davis was born in Tennes- 
see, June 10, 1908. He was brought up 
in the Episcopal Church, educated at 
Pleasant Hill Academy, Maryville Col- 
lege and the University of Tennessee, 
the Bangor Theological Seminary 
(Maine) , and the College of Letters and 
Science and the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University (N. Y.). He 

“was in journalist work for some time, 
and finally decided to study for the 
ministry. While at Bangor Theological! 
Seminary, he was student pastor of the 
Oldtown (Maine) Universalist Church, 
going from there to St. Lawrence. _He 
was ordained to the Universalist minis- 
try at Carthage, N. Y., in 1944, and was 
pastor there until June, 1945, when he 
resigned his position to complete his 
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work for the degree of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity, which he is expected to recceive 
at the next commencement of St. Law- 
rence University. Mrs. Davis, also 
from Tennessee, was educated at Tus- 
culum College, and is an attractive 
young woman of ability and charm. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis have already made 
a place for themselves in the hearts of 
the parishioners, and the Executive 
Board of the Association of Universalist 
Women holds high hopes for the success 
of this new ministry in Rocky Mount. 
Mr. Davis made a fine impression on 
the people at the North Carolina State 
Convention. 

The Rev. Maurice W. Cobb has be- 
gun his second year in Clinton and Red 
Hill. One of his church members writes: 

“Mr. Cobb is a conscientious worker, 
putting his best efforts into his sermons 
and other activities. . . . Red Hill seems 
to be taking on new life. The members 
want anew church. The Sunday 
School has been reorganized and a 
Youth Group is beginning to function.” 
These are most encouraging reports 
from this circuit. It was obvious at the 
Shelter Neck Institute last June that 
Mr. Cobb was well liked and well ac- 
cepted by both young people and adults. 


The Ulrichs, at Outlaw’s Bridge, con- 
tinue to do an outstanding piece of 
work, though they deprecate their own 
labors! The church, parsonage, and 
grounds are a spot of beauty at the 
crossroads! The enthusiasm of the con- 
gregation is ample proof of Dr. Ulrich’s 
ministry. The people have redecorated 
the interior of the church and are look- 
ing forward to erecting a religious-edu- 
cation building on the ground to the 
rear of the church. In the immediate 
future the additional room will be built 
on the parsonage, this with money 
raised by the Massachusetts Association 
of Universalist Women. The people of 


the church again sponsored a very suc- 
cessful holly and Christmas-greens proj- 
ect, and with the proceeds plan to paint 
the church and the parsonage exteriors. 
We are proud to report that Dr. Ulrich 
is making a friendly place for himself 
and the Universalist Church among 
liberal groups in North Carolina. 

The church people in Kinston have 
been holding a fund-raising canvass, and 


‘are hoping that their pleas for a resident 


minister will soon be answered. Dr. 
Cummins assures us that definite plans 
are in the offing for June. This will be 
another circuit, embracing the Wooding- 
ton church also, The success of the 
pledging points to a sincere interest on 
the part of the people. 

We are still searching for the “right” 
person to place at Friendly House, Can- 
ton. Do not think that the work there 
has been lagging, however! The Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell has been carrying on 
a full and rewarding program, assisted 
by Mrs. Lillie Belle Brummitt of Wil- 
mington. The medical clinics have been 
held twice monthly, and a class in the 
study of diet has been started by Mrs. 
Brummitt. The church program for 
December was most strenuous, with all- 
day meetings, pageant rehearsals, clinics 
and preparations for services and _ par- 
ties. The candlelighting service was 
held in Inman’s Chapel, December: 13; 
a Cradle Roll party of about thirty 
mothers and children took place Decem- 
ber 19; and December 24 the traditional 
gala party, with program and _ special 
features, culminated in the receiving of 
a clothing offering for Holland. It is 
interesting to note, in passing, that 
many servicemen are returning to the 
area, and plans are in the making to 
have a get-together for them early in 
January. 

If this reads like a field worker’s re- 
port, it is because I want you to have 
a “bird’s eye view” of the work that is 
being carried on in your name in North 
Carolina. I hope all of you will feel 
that it is enough worth while to dig 
deep into your collective pockets so that 
we may meet our budget of $9,057.83 
for the current year. 

Fiorence W. Sronson, 
National Chairman for North Carolina 


MISS LUVILLA B. CARSON 


Friends of Luvilla B. Carson will re- 
egret to learn of her recent death in 
Urbana, Ill. Miss Carson will be re- 
membered in the denomination through 
her connection with Friendly House, 
where she was at one time an assistant. 
She left a bequest to Friendly House. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


EDITOR 
HENRY 
WILSON 
FELTON 
IS 


CITED 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY 
MAN OF 1945 BY 
FELLOW CITIZENS 


Henry W. Felton, well-known Uni- 
versalist layman and editor of the 
Pennsylvania Universalist, was recently 
proclaimed by his fellow citizens as 
Susquehanna County’s Man of 1945. 
The citation which outlines Mr. Felton’s 
many community services is printed be- 
low. THe CuristiAN Leaver joins the 
folks of Susquehanna County in this 
well-earned recognition of our fellow 
Universalist and fellow editor. 

“Henry Wilson Felton is this depart- 
ment’s choice for Susquehanna County 
Man of 1945. Henry Felton is: A 
Gentleman, Mechanical Superintendent 
and Commercial-Printing Foreman of 
the Montrose Publishing Company, Edi- 
tor of the Montrose Democrat, Editor of 
the Pennsylvania Universalist, a splen- 
did, well-edited magazine with a state- 
wide circulation, Licensed Lay Preacher 
of the Universalist Church, President of 
the Susquehanna Humane Society, Di- 
rector of the Susquehanna County 
Tuberculosis Association, Member Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Publicity Direc- 
tor, Montrose Chapter, American Red 
Cross, Recording Secretary, Advisory 
Board Montrose Y.M.C.A., former 
Rotarian, Knight of Pythias, Men’s 
Community Club Secretary, Secretary, 
Montrose Red Cross for twelve years, 
expert amateur floriculturist and _ gar- 
dener, proud husband and father of 
three girls. Busy as he is, Henry has 
time to take keen interest in sports, 
such as baseball, basketball, and foot- 
ball, and is an earnest disciple of Isaac 
Walton. May his years be long and of 
continuing usefulness to Montrose and 
Susquehanna County.” 


PERSONALS 

J. Stewart Diem, Universalist minis- 
ter, who has served the past three and 
one-half years as association — secre- 
tary of the University of Wisconsin 
Y.M.C.A., will become adult-program 
secretary of the Miami-Florida City 
Y.M.C.A., February 22, 1946. Mr. 
Diem’s new address will be: 40 N.E. 
Third Ave., Miami 32, Fla. 
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WORCESTER UNIVERSALIST 
YOUNG PEOPLE ENTERTAIN 
TEMPLE EMANUEL YOUTH 


The Y.P.C.U of the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester and the Universal- 
ist Youth Fellowship of All Souls’ Uni- 
versalist Church entertained forty-five 
young people from Temple Emanuel at 
a very interesting meeting, Sunday eve- 
ning, December 9, at First Church. 


As the young people gathered from 
the three groups they played some mix- 
ing games to break the ice. They then 
proceeded to the Alice H. Belding Me- 
morial Chapel for a worship service, 
which was conducted by Patricia Bemis 
and Leo Cusson. Patricia is President 
of the First Church Y.P.C.U. The 
speaker was Monacher Patell from Ka- 
rachi, India, who is working for his 
Doctor’s degree at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Mr. Patell is a 
very well-informed Indian with a fine 
personality. He described the many 
complex problems of Indian life—the 
poverty, illiteracy, the conflicts of re- 
ligious groups and the imertia of great 
numbers of undernourished people. 
Among all groups there is a passionate 
yearning for freedom and independence 
from foreign political and economic con- 
trol. 


Fred Weiser, director of religious edu- 
cation at Temple Emanuel, with Mrs. 
Weiser, Rev. and Mrs. Gordon C. Me- 
Keeman of All Souls’ Universalist 
Church, and Rey. and Mrs. Joseph W. 
Beach of First Church, together with a 
number of married couples, parents of 
the children at the meeting, served as 
hosts and helped the young people in 
providing refreshments. 


A very cordial and friendly atmos- 
phere grew out of the meeting, and it is 
hoped that several times a year such 
gatherings may be held. 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affikated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif, 


FRANCIS E. VAN SCHAICK 


Francis E. van Schaick, fifty-three, 


Cobleskill, N. Y., brother of the former 
editor of Tue CuristT1aAn Leaner, died in 
his sleep January 13. Mr. Van Schaick 
was a representative of the Solway Proc- 
ess Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., and in his 
young manhood joined the Universalist 
church in Washington. He was a man 
of fine ability with a noble sense of 
humor, and had a wide circle of friends. 
He is survived by his brothers, Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., and George S. van 
Schaick of New York, and by his sister, 
Mrs. A. L. Norton of Cobleskill. In 
1916 he married Miss Katherine Hard- 
wick of Washington, who survives, as 
do his two children, Mrs. Philip Hurst 
of Schenectady and Captain John H. 
van Schaick of Fort Myers, Fla. 


ANNA W. WYMAN, MOTHER 
OF REV. CHARLES A. WYMAN, 
DIES IN HAVERHILL 


Anna W. Wyman, mother of the Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, died in 
Haverhill, Mass., January 20. Mrs. 
Wyman, who was eighty, had been in 
failing health for several years. 


Funeral services were held in Haver- 
hill, January 23. Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, editor of THe Curist14n Leaver, 
officiated. Burial was in Linwood Cem- 
etery. Bearers were five of Mrs. 
Wyman’s grandsons, all members of the 
Armed Forces, and a son-in-law, a vet- 
eran of the first World War. Mrs. 
Wyman had twenty-eight grandchildren, 


fourteen of whom served in the Armed 


Forces of their country. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EvuGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
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ROBERT FRIEND, BROTHER OF VICTOR A. FRIEND, DIES SUDDENLY 


Robert Friend, brother of Victor A. 
Friend, and vice-president of Friend 
Brothers, Melrose, Mass., died suddenly 
from a heart attack January 9. 

Mr. Friend was born sixty-eight years 
ago in Brooklin, Maine. After attend- 
ing high school in Melrose, Mass., he 
entered the baking, business with his 
' brothers Victor and Leslie, in 1894. 
Since then the Friend brothers have 
been continuously in business together. 
Robert Friend was for many years in 
charge of the firm’s plant in Lowell. 
In 1921 he supervised the building of 
the Friend plant in Malden, and at that 
plant was in charge of the processed- 
food division of the company. 

Like his brother, Victor, Robert 
Friend was an active citizen and church- 
man. , 

He was a trustee of the finance com- 
mittee of the New England Baptist 
Hospital and the Boston Baptist Social 
Union, and a director of the Royal 
Ambassadors Boys’ Camp in Ocean 
Park, Maine. He was a member of the 
First United Baptist Church in Lowell 
and attended the First Baptist Church 
in Malden. 


He was former treasurer and a direc- 
tor of the Melrose Y.M.C.A., a director 
of the State Y.M.C.A. Board, a direc- 
tor of the Melrose Co-operative Bank, 
organizer and past president of the 
Massachusetts Motor Truck Associa- 
tion. He was a Thirty-Second Degree 
Mason, a member of the Wyoming 
Lodge in Melrose and the Scottish Rites 
bodies in Boston. 

Funeral services were held in the First 
Baptist Church of Melrose, Saturday, 
January 12. The Rev. Hillyer P. Strat- 
ton, minister of the First Baptist 
Church, Malden, and the Rev. Otto 
Loverude, minister of the United Bap- 
tist Church, Lowell, officiated. Bearers 
were members of the Friend Brothers 
firm. Among those attending the serv- 
ice were Governor Tobin and the Ex- 
ecutive Council, representatives of 
church and civic organizations, and a 
delegation of Melrose city officials 
headed by Mayor Carl A. Raymond. 

Mr. Friend is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Mary (Phelps) Friend; a son, 
Robert A. of Melrose; two brothers, 
Victor A. Friend, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and Leslie A. Friend. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB DISCUSSES THE PURPOSE 
OF THE MINISTRY 


_ “What Is A Minister For?” was the 
subject of a symposium at the January 
meeting of the Boston Universalist Club, 
January 14. Taking part in the dis- 
cussion were a theological student, Fred- 
erick L, Harrison, a layman, Victor A. 
Friend, ‘a minister, the Rey. Frederic A. 
Mooney, and our General Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Robert Cummins. 

President Frank B. Chatterton intro- 
duced Dr. George E. Huntley, who 
presided over the panel of speakers. Dr. 
Huntley introduced Mr. Harrison as the 
first speaker. Mr. Harrison, in a clearly 
thought-out statement, said: “A minis- 
ter is for individuals, individuals of all 
kinds and all ages. He is particularly 
for children. A minister is for the 
church, the institution which enables 
him to spread the gospel. The minister 
is for the community; the home, the 
economic community, the cultural com- 
munity, and the world community. Fin- 
ally, the minister is for God.” 

Mr. Friend, who had just lost a be- 
loved brother, and was present to carry 
out his assignment because of his great 
love of his church and his true, old- 
fashioned New England sense of duty, 
made a deeply-moving address. Refer- 
‘ring to his experience as a member of 
the Governor’s Commission to prepare 
legislation outlawing discrimination in 
industry, he pointed out that in the 
hearings the clergymen who testified 
brought -the spiritual and cultural values 
of life and the art of right living to bear 
on the questions, and were listened to 
carefully. “And that’s what a minuiste: 
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is for.” The minister should also be the 
voice of the church raised against the 
indiscriminate sale and advertising of 
liquor, and against the growing gambling 
menace of our time. Citing a recent 
conversation with Eddie Cantor, Mr 
Friend quoted the famous stage and 
screen star as saying, “What this world 
needs is Christianity and more Chris- 
tianity.” “And that,” said Mr. Friend, 
“is what ministers are for. Our minis- 
ters should give us our deepest insights 
into the realm of God. That’s what our 
ministers are for.” Closing his remarks 
with a dignified and most-moving ref- 
erence to his brother, the late Robert 
Friend, Mr. Friend spoke of the visit of 
the parish minister to the bereaved 
home. “Grief was softened and Heaven 
came into that home with the messenger 
of God. And that’s what a minister is 
for.” 

The Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, citing 
many cases in his long pastoral experi- 
ence, summed them up and defined the 
function of the minister to be: “To 
radiate and implement the spirit of 
Jesus.” 

Dr. Cummins summarized the points 
made by the other speakers and ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the group 
for the fine address made by Mr. Friend. 
The general superintendent then spoke 
on the question, “What is a Universal- 
ist minister for?” The Universalist 
minister is first of all to exemplify the 
faith of our free religion. He is io 
teach that faith .... he is to build the 
Kingdom of God. E. H.4. 


MARGARET L. COBURN, FIFTY 
YEARS A CHURCH-SCHOOL 


TEACHER, HIGHLY HONORED 


Thursday evening, January 10, in the 
First Universalist Church of Everett, 
Mass., a testimonial reception was ten- 
dered to Miss Margaret L. Coburn in 
honor of her service as a teacher for 
fifty years. Preceding the program, mu- 
sic was furnished by the Temple String 
Trio—W. O. Carver, Edgar L. French 
and Ralph S. Emerson. Mr. Emerson, 
superintendent of the church school, 
presided. Greetings from the parish 
were given by Charles B. Ladd; from 
the Women’s Union by Mrs. Robert C. 
Brown; from the General Sunday School 
Association by Miss Susan M. Andrews; 
from a former pastor, Rev. R. R. Had- 
ley; from Miss Coburn’s “Live-Wire” 
class of former years by Frederick L. 
Harrison; from her present class by 
Elva Lerene Starr. Letters from friends 
who could not be present were read by 
the chairman. Among these were greet- 
ings from Miss Lindsay, secretary of the 
Sabbath School Union, Rev. and Mrs. 
George H. Wood, and Miss Dora J. 
Brown. 

Miss Urmah M. Dolloff, chairman of 
the board of religious education, sang 
two solos, and there were selections by 
the Temple Strmg Trio. Mrs. Grace 
Coburn read a brief sketch of Margaret 
Coburn’s association with the church. 
Besides having been a teacher for fifty 
years, she has been clerk of the church 
for thirty-two years. The gift presenta- 
tion speech was made by the minister, 
Rev. Frederic A. Mooney. Miss Coburn 
responded graciously. 

In the reception line were Charles B. 
Ladd, Miss Urmah M. Dolloff, Ralph S. 
Emerson, Miss Coburn, Rev. and Mrs. 
Frederic A. Mooney, Miss Susan M, 
Andrews, and Mrs. Robert C. Brown. 
Contributors to Miss Coburn’s gift in- 
cluded the church school, the Women’s 
Union, the parish, former ministers of 
the church, and friends at Universalist 


Headquarters. 
Ice cream, cake and coffee were 
served. Mrs. Chester E. Snook and 


Mrs. Robert: C. Brown poured. Respon- 
sible for the attractive decorations were 
Miss Doris K. Harrison, Miss Urmah M. 
Dolloff and Ralph S. Emerson. On the 
general planning committee were Mrs. 
J. E. Buck, Mrs. Charles S. Conant, 
Mrs. Robert C. Brown, Mrs. Frederic A. 
Mooney, Mrs. Jesse N. Mackenzie, Miss 
Urmah M. Dolloff, Ralph S. Emerson. 


MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERS 
JOIN BLUE CROSS 


Fifty-four members of the Massachu- 
setts Ministers’ Association have joined 
together to form a Blue Cross Unit. 
Under the plan each man secures hos- 
pital protection for himself and his fam- 
ily. The Rev. Robert G. Hosmer is 


acting as agent for the group. 
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Dean Academy and Junier College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today fer 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


Notices 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
THE LAWS OF FELLOWSHIP, 
GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given of proposed amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Govern- 
ment and Discipline of the Universalist 
Church of America recommended by the 
Central Fellowship Committee, as follows: 

(1) Amend Article III, Section 2, by 
adding to the first sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“With the exception, during the period of 
their assignment, of clergymen assigned to 
general denominational activities.” 

(2) Amend Article III, Section 5, by in- 

serting after the first sentence thereof the 
following: 
“Notice of such application shall be given 
to the Central Committee of Fellowship at 
least twenty days prior to such examination 
and, unless waived by the Central Commit- 
tee of Fellowship, shall be published in 
one issue beforehand of a journal of gen- 
eral denominational circulation.” 

(3) Amend Article VI by omitting in 

sections 1 and 3 the clause “but not to ad- 
minister any Christian ordinance’ and by 
adding section 6 to read as follows: 
“6, Letters of license may in the discre- 
tion of the Committee of Fellowship hay- 
ing jurisdiction and with the approval of 
the Central Committee of Fellowship au- 
thorize the licentiate to administer Chris- 
tion ordinances.” 

(4) Amend Article VII, Section-1, by 

omitting the words “Notice of which shall 
have been published in two successive is- 
sues beforehand of a journal of general de- 
nominational circulation,’ and inserting in 
place thereof the following: 
“Notice of which shall have been given to 
the Central Committee of Fellowship at 
least twenty days prior to such examination 
and, unless waived by the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship, shall have been pub- 
lished in one issue beforehand of a journal 
of general denominational circulation.” 

(5) Amend Article VIII, Section 6, by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Any state committee of fellowship receiv- 
ing such a bill of complaint shall promptly 
notify the Central Fellowship Committee 
thereof.” 

(6) Amend Article VIII, Section 7, by 
substituting for the words “within thirty 
days” the words “within such time as may 
be fixed by the Committee,” and by add- 
ing at the end thereof: 
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“Failure to file answer within the time so 
fixed may be deemed an admission of the 
truth of the allegations in the complaint.” 
(7) Amend Article VIII, Section 8, by 
substituting for the first sentence thereof 
the following: 
“At or after the due date for filing the 
reply pleading, the committee may either 
forthwith decide the case on the basis of 
the pleadings if the committee finds them 
to be complete, or after a hearing at which 
parties not in default for failing to plead, 
may be heard, if the parties so request, or 
if the committee thinks it necessary.” 


(8) Amend Article VIII by adding 
thereto the following: 
“9a. In its discretion the Committee may 
dispense with an examiner and itself con- 
duct such hearing as it deems necessary.” 

(9) Amend Article VIII by adding 
thereto the following: 
“16. Procedure in cases arising under Ar- 
ticle IT, Section 4 (b) and Article II, Section 
4 (f) shall follow as far as practicable the 
course above set forth.” 

(10) Amend Article VIII, by adding 
thereto the following: 
“17. The general superintendent shall be 
entitled to appear in behalf of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America before any 
committee of fellowship, and to enter and 
prosecute an appeal from any decision of 
such committee.” 


(11) Amend Article IX by adding 
thereto the following: 
“3. Appeals shall be taken by notifying 


the body which made the decision and the 
opposing party or parties, and shall be 
perfected within such time thereafter as 
either the body or the appellate board may 
by order fix, by the appellant’s filing with 
the appellate body a statement of the case 
and of his reasons for appeal, accompanied 
with the original documents or copies there- 
of which were filed in the lower court, and 
a copy of the decision of the lower court. 
The appellate body shall fix the time for 


hearing or for the submission of arguments,s, 


giving the parties reasonable opportunity to 
be heard; and shall promptly thereafter ren- 
der its decision.” 

This notice is given so that the proposed 
amendments may be acted upon at the 
meeting of the General Assembly to be held 
at Akron, Ohio, April 25-80, 1946. 


Esturr A. Ricwarnson, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Ordination of Theodore Albert Webb 


authorized. 


Rayrmonp M. Scort, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


License granted to Earle T. McKinney. 
License renewed, Frederick Harrison. 
Lay license granted to John K. MacCaf- 
frie. 
Transferred to Maine: Melvin N. Ward, 
Arthur E. Wilson, Carl Seaburg. 
Cart A. Hempst, Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


